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The participation in inland trade as a means of private gain and the
receipt of presents from Indian rulers  were  the two great abuses  of  this
period.    The inland trade consisted of the traffic in commodities produced
and consumed within Bengal and included salt, grain, betel-nut and tobacco,
and this trade afforded a livelihood to a considerable section of the popula-
tion.   The jarman guaranteeing the Company the privilege of unhampered
trade custom-free (except at Surat) covering all goods whether imported or
purchased in the country for export was first conferred on the English by
Aurangzeb in 1667.<LS   This privilege was renewed notably by Farrukhsiyar
in 1717, and Sirajud-Daulah in 1757 issued a parwana conceding the claims
of the English to duty-free trade.   Later Mir Jafar also granted this conces-
sion.   A dastak or certificate signed by the English President or Chiefs of
factories and shown at chaukis or toll houses helped pass the goods duty-free.
It will be seen that this exemption was for the Company alone and could
not be claimed by their servants for their private gain.    Whenever such an
attempt was made to extend the protection of the Company's dastak to the
trade carried on by individual Englishmen in the interior, it was vigorously
opposed by the Subahclar as defrauding the public revenue and injuring the
Indian merchants.   But once the ascendancy of the English in Bengal was
assured  by  the  elevation  of  Mir  Jafar  to  the  subahdari, the  Company's
servants broke through the restraints that had previously been imposed on
them and utilized the dastak to protect their private trade in every part of
the province.   Moreover these daslahs were openly sold and quite as often
forged.   Participation in trade was in itself improper, but the utilization of
the  Company's  patronage  to  secure  a  practical monopoly  aggravated  the
evil.   Few dared to compete in inland trade with the Company's servants,
and those who did were easily ousted, for the dasUik enabled the English
merchants to procure supplies  at half the  cost incurred  by  their  Indian
rivals.   The result was the drying up of the sources of public revenue, an
accentuation of the poverty of the people and the depletion of the Com-
pany's funds.
It must, however, be stated that the Court of Directors, mistaken as
their views often were, strongly disapproved of such conduct. Thus we
find them writing in 1766: '"Much has been urged by our servants at diffe-
rent times in favor of the right of this trade which we have always treated
as a most absurd claim. The words of the Phirmaund are 'Whatever goods
the English Company shall bring or carry etc., are duty free/ To suppose
that the Court of Delhi could mean by these words a monopoly of the
necessaries of life over their own subjects is such an absurdity that we shall
not lose time or words in trying to refute it."19 But those to whom these
rebukes were addressed, over-rating both the importance of their achieve-
ments and the value of their service, resented such censure, and the repeated
orders of the Directors that the inland trade be abandoned were quietly
ignored.
Mir Qasira, however, soon after he came to the throne, regarded this
unwarranted participation in the inland trade by the servants of the Company
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